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OUR OWN TONGUE. 


[A late number of the Princeton Review 
contains an article full of interest and instruc- 
tion, on Anglo-Saxon literature, founded on 
the great Dictionary of Dr. Bosworth, pub- 
lished last year in London. The subjoined 
observations and citations of the reviewer de- 
serve the notice of American writers and 
readers.— National Gazette.] 

Viewing our language as it now stands, we 
may observe that the great foundation of it is 
Teutonic. Almost all the verbs, particles, 
and other words which constitute the body, 
the frame-work of our discourse, are Saxon. 
Being more the language of the field aad the 
fireside, they come home to cur business and | 
bosoms. While juvenile and late learned 
writers are enamoured of sesquipedalian 
terms of Roman origin, our best authors and 
others, our Websters, and Southards, and | 








roots. To this treasury they resort, as we 
must all do, for tender, gentle, comprehensive, 
as well as picturesque and powerful words. 
Turner, in his History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
has shown how many of our words are thus 
derived, by giving passages of the most emi- 
nent writers, both in poetry and prose, of 
different ages, with the words of Saxon origin 
ee in italics. Our learned fellow citizen, 

r. Duponceau, says: “ So far as we are able 
to judge, from a superficial investigation of 
the subject, we are apt to believe that the 
English words of northern derivation are, to 
those derived from the ancient as well as the 
modern languages of southern Europe, in the 
proportion of something more than three, but 
not quite as much as four to one.” An esti- 
mate somewhat different is made by Hal- 
bertsma. ‘My object,” says he, “was to 
show the analogy between the two languages, 
(Friesic and English,) by translating them as 
et as possible; and the cognate werds 
in English, which do not perfectly agree with 
the Friesic in sense, [ have explained by 
others in parentheses. In 1200 words, | have 





Saxon origin; a number which might be 
greatly diminished by a scholar thoroughly 
acquainted with the original stores of the 
English language. At this rate, about every 


twenty-fourth word of the original fund of 


the language is lost. In one hundred and 
twenty-five words in parentheses, I used fifty 


foreign words: here one word is lost out of 
every two and a half. The number of words 


was twelve hundred ; add the words in paren- 
theses, one hundred and twenty-five, it makes 
a total of thirteen hundred and twenty-five. 
The foreign words in twelve hundred were 
fifty, and in parentheses fifty, making the 
sum of one hundred. Then thirteen hundred 
and twenty-five, divided by one hundred, gives 
thirteen and a quarter, which shows that 
there is one foreign word for every thirteen 
English.” The only remark which need be 
added is, that the passages by Halbertsma, 
as the subject of his investigation, were con- 
structed on the plan of avoiding Latin terms 
in every possible case. 


SEVENTH DAY, TWELFTH MONTH, 28, 1839. 








in a passage of ninety words in Milton, whose 
diction is more learned than that of any other 
poet, there are are only sixteen Latin words. 
In four verses of the authorised translation of 
Genesis, which contains above one hundred 
and thirty words, there are no more than 
five Latin. In seventy-nine words of Addison, 
whose perfect taste preserved him from a 
pedantic or constrained preference for any 
portion of the language, we find only fifteen 
Latin. In later times, the language rebelled 
against the bad taste of those otherwise 
vigorous writers, who, instead of ennobling 
their style, like Milton, by the position and 
combination of words, have tried to raise it 
by unusual and far-fetched expressions. Dr. 
Johnson himself, from whose corruptions Eag- 
lish style is only recovering, in eighty-seven 
words of his fine parallel between Dryden 
and Pope, has found means to introduce no 
more than twenty-one of Latin derivation. The 
language of familiar intercourse, the terms of 
jest and pleasantry, and those of necessary 


Every careful student of English literature | business, the idioms and peculiar phrases into 
has observed that if there exist two synony-| which words naturally run; the proverbs, 
mous words, one of Latin and the other of | which are the condensed and pointed sense of 
Saxon origin, the latter is generally more | the people ; the particles on which our syntax 
expressive and poetical, and especially more | depends, and which are of perpetual recur- 
available for reaching the common mind: for | rence—all these foundations of a language 
example, fatherly, motherly, brotherly, and|are more decisive proofs of the Saxon origin 
paternal, maternal, fraternal ; happiness and | of ours, than even the great majority of Saxon 
felicity ; faithfulness and fidelity ; kindred | words in writing, and the still greater majority 
and relation ; witchcraft, necromancy ; burst,|in speaking. In all cases where we have 
rupture; strength, vigour; storm, tempest ;| preserved a whole family of words, the supe- 
tearful, lachrymose; offering, oblation ; mirth,| rior significancy of a Saxon over a Latin 
Irvings, know the power of the racy Saxon | hilarity ; hearty, cordial; dwell, lodge; be-| term, is most remarkable. Well being arises 
reave, deprive. In Shakspeare and in the| from well-doing, is a Saxon phrase, which 


English version of the Bible, some of the 
most striking and tender passages owe these 
qualities, in a great degree, to the predomi- 
nance of the Saxon element, and if the expe- 
riment be made of exchanging these for words 
of Roman or Latin derivation, the thoughts 
will be disparaged. 

On such a topic, the judgment of so great 
a scholar as Mackintosh, will carry weight. 
“From the Anglo-Saxon,” says he, “ we 
derive the names of most of the ancient 
officers among us; of the greater part of the 
divisions of the kingdom, and of almost all 
our towns and villages. From them also we 
derive our language, of which the structure 
and a majority of its words—much greater 
thar those who have not thought on the sub- 


may be thus rendered into the Latin part of 
the language: Felicity attends virtue; but 
how inferior in force is the latter! In the 
Saxon phrase, the parts or roots of words 
being significant in our language, and familiar 
to our eyes and ears, throw their whole mean- 
ing into the compounds and derivations ; while 
the Latin words of the same import, having 
their roots and elements in a foreign language, 
carry only a cold and conventional significa- 
tion to an English ear.” 

To this we may add the opinion of one of 
the most harmonious and eloquent of modern 
English writers, the late Robert Hall. His 
biographer thus writes : “In one of my early 
interviews with Mr. Hall, 1 used the word 
felicity three or four times in rather quick 


ject would at first easily believe—are Saxon. | succession. He asked, ‘Why do you say 
Of sixty-nine words which make up the Lord’s | felicity, sir? Happiness is a better word, 
prayer, there are only five not Saxon; the| more musical and genuine English, coring 
best example of the natural bent of our lan- | from the Saxon.’ ‘* Not more musical, I think, 
guage, and of the words apt to be chosen by | sir.’ ‘Yes, more masical, and co are words 
those who speak and write it without design. | derived from the Saxon generally. Listen, 
Of eighty-one words in the soliloquy of Ham-| sir: My heart is smitten and witiered like 


only had recourse to fifty which are not of|let, thirteen only are of Latin origin. Even| grass ; there’s plaintive music. Listen again, 
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sir: Under the shadow of thy wings will I re- 
joice—there’s cheerful music.’ ‘Yes, but 
rejoice is French?’ ‘True, but all the rest 
is Saxon, and rejoice is almost out of tune 
with the other words. Listen again: Thou 
hast delivered my eyes from tears, my soul 
from death, and my feet from falling ; ail 
Saxon, sir, except the delivered. ‘Then, sir, 
for another specimen, and almost all good old 
Saxon English: Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life, and I 
will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.’ ” 

At the time of the Reformation, and during 
most of the sixteenth century, we observe in 
English writers a marked predominance of 
the Saxon ingredient, which makes the writers 
of that age peculiarly charming. The next 
age brought in many Latin and French words, 
so that the diction of that day was marred by 
an appearance of pedantry. This was espe- 
cially the case in some writings of the time 
of Charles the Second. In the reign of 
Queen Anne, there was a return to the dig- 
nified purity of genuine English. ‘The in- 
fluence, however, of such writers as Johnson 
and Gibbon tended to burden and corrupt 
our language by needless importations from 
abroad. Of the latter, Hannah Moore said 
well, that if Gibbon had his will, the Chris- 
tian religion and the English language would 
come to an end together. And at the present 
day, the wanton introduction of scientific 
terms from the Greek and Latin, and of 
phrases from the French, threatens to render 
our tongue still more piebald, heterogeneous, 
and unwieldy. Still, it may be observed in 
the citations just made, the suffrage of the 
most accomplished scholars and eloquent 
writers is wholly in favour of Saxon English. 
In our own country, indeed, the rage for 
what is sounding, pompous, swelling, and un- 
common, leads our writers and speakers to 
deal much in words of Latin origin. In this 
respect the writers of our revolutionary period 
far surpass us. 

The English of Franklin, Adams, and Ames 
is more chaste than that of our own day. 
Those, moreover, who most variegate their 
diction with uncommon, difficult, and poly- 
syllabic phrases, are such as have come late 
and irregularly into the field of letters, and 
have least real acquaintance with the models 
of classical taste; just as we observe the 

reatest display of paste diamonds and jewel- 
on gold upon those whose wealth and credit 
are somewhat disputable. Still the current 
is evidently setting back in favour of pure 
English, and in proportion to the demand for 
this will be the avidity of scholars for the 
pristine literature of England. We hope to 
see, before many years, an allotment of time 
to Anglo-Saxon in every college in America ; 
and in preparation for this, we earnestly wish 
that some of our learned men would prepare 
suitable elementary books for publication. 


= 


The ambition of a man of parts is very 
often disappointed for the want of some com- 
mon quality, by the assistance of which men 
with very moderate abilities are capable of 
making a great figure.—Armstrong. 


THE FRIEND. 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


Thinking the following article, from the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute for sixth 
month, 1838, likely to prove useful as well 
as interesting, 1 forward it for insertion, if 
thought worthy a place in the columns of 
“The Friend.” 


On the Cause, the Prevention, and the Cure 
of Cataract. 


BY SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


Having submitted to the physical section 
of the British Association an account of a 
singular change of structure produced by the 
action of distilled water upon the crystalline 
lens after death, Sir D. Brewster was desirous 
of communicating to the medical section some 
views which this, and previous observations, 
have led him to entertain respecting the 
cause, the prevention, and the cure of cata- 
ract, he makes the following observations. 

The change of structure to which I have 
referred consists in the developement of a 
negative polarizing band or ring between the 
two positive rings nearest the centre of the 
lens; the gradual encroachment of this new 
structure upon the original polarizing struc- 
ture of the lens ; and the final bursting of the 
lens after it had swelled to almost a globular 
form by the absorption of distilled water. 

As the crystalline lens floats in its capsule, 
there can be no doubt that it is nourished by 
the absorption of the water and albumen of 
the aqueous humour, and that its healthy 
condition must depend on the relative propor- 
tion of these ingredients. When the water is 
in excess, the lens will grow soft, and may 
even burst by its over absorption; and when 
the supply of water is too scanty, the lens 
will, as it were, dry and indurate; the fibres 
and laminz, formerly in optical contact, will 
separate, and the light being reflected at their 
surfaces, the lens will necessarily exhibit that 
white opacity which constitutes the common 
cataract. 

This defect in the healthy secretion of the 
aqueous humour, as well as the disposition of 
the lens to soften or to indurate by the excess 
or defect of water, may occur at any period 
of life, and may arise from the general state 
of health of the patient ; but it is most likely 
to occur between the ages of 40 and 60, when 
the lens is known to experience that change 
in its condition which requires the use of 
spectacles. At this period the eye requires 
to be carefully watched, and to be used with 
great caution; and if any symptoms appear 
of a separation of the fibres or lamin, those 
means should be adopted which, by improving 
the general health, are most likely to restore 
the aqueous humour to its usual state. No- 
thing is more easy than to determine at any 
time the sound state of the crystalline lens; 
and by the examination of a small luminous 
image placed at a distance, and the interposi- 
tion of minute apertures and minute opake 
bodies of a spherical form, it is easy to ascer- 
tain the exact point of the crystalline where 
the fibres and lamine have begun to separate, 
and to observe, from day to day, whether the 
disease is gaining ground or disappearing. 

In so far as I know, cataract in its early 





stages, when it may be stopped or cured, has 
never been studied by medical men; and even 
when it is discovered, and exhibits itself in 
white opacity, the oculist does not attempt to 
reunite the separating fibres, but waits with 
patience till the lens is ready to be couched 
or extracted. 

Considering cataract, therefore, as a dis- 
ease which arises from the unhealthy secre- 
tion of the aqueous humour, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it may be resisted in its 
early stages, and in proof of this I may adduce 
the case of my own eye, in which the disease 
had made considerable progress. One even- 
ing | happened to fix my eye on a very bright 
light, and was surprised to see round the 
flame a series of brightly coloured prismatic 
images, arranged symmetrically, and in re- 
ference to the septa to which the fibres of the 
lens are related. ‘This phenomenon alarmed 
me greatly, as I had observed the very same 
images in looking through the lenses of ani- 
mals partially indurated, and in which the 
fibres had begun to separate. These images 
became more distinct from day to day, and 
lines of white light, of an irregular triangular 
form, afterwards made their appearance. By 
stopping out the bad parts of the lens, by in- 
terposing a small opake body sufficient to 
prevent the light from falling upon it, the 
vision becomes perfect, and by placing an 
aperture of the same size in the same posi- 
tion, so as to make the light fall on the dis- 
eased part of the lens, the vision entirely 
failed. 

Being now quite aware of the nature and 
locality of the disease, though no opacity had 
taken place so as to appear externally, i paid 
the greatest attention to diet and regimen, 
and abstained from reading at night, and all 
exposure of the eyes to fatigue or strong 
lights. These precautions did not at first 
produce any decided change in the optical 
appearances occasioned by the disease; but 
in about eight months from its commence- 
ment I saw the coloured images and the 
luminous streaks disappear in a moment, in- 
dicating, in the most unequivocal manner, 
that the vacant space between the fibres or 
lamine had been filled up with a fluid sub- 
stance transmitted through the capsule from 
the aqueous humour. These changes took 
place at that period of life when the eye un- 
dergoes that change of condition which re- 
quires the use of glasses, and I have no doubt 
that the incipient separation of the lamine 
would have terminated in confirmed cataract 
had it not been observed in time, and its pro- 
gress arrested by the means already men- 
tioned. Since that time, the eye, though 
exposed to the hardest work, has preserved 
its strength, and is now as serviceable as it 
had ever been. If the cataract had made 
greater progress, and resisted the simple 
treatment which was employed, I should not 
have hesitated to puncture the cornea, in the 
expectation of changing the condition of the 
aqueous humour by its evacuation, or even of 
injecting distilled water, or an albuminous 
solution, into the aqueous cavity. 
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ABOLITION NOT IMPRACTICABLE. 


Introduction to the Second Edition of * Jay's 
View of the Action of the Federal Govern- 
ment in behalf of Slavery.” 

(Concluded from page 91.) 


In many respects, the abolitionists of the 
present day are placed in circumstances siini- 
lar to those in which their predecessors found 
themselves in 1783. ‘They, like us, had to 
contend with the hostility of the government, 
with the interests and prejudices of slave- 
holders in the legislature ,* with clerical 
defenders of cruelty and oppression, with 
mercantile cupidity, and with heartless poli- 
ticians. But in many other respects they 
were less favored than we are. ‘They were 
struggling against the spirit of the age; we 
are co-operating with it. They were ad- 
vancing untried theories. We can point to 
the West Indies and South America for the 
practical and successful operation of our doc- 
trines. ‘They were striving to influence a 
government in a great degree independent of 
the people; we are petitioning a government 
that is the mere creature of the popular will. 
They were few and despised. The hatred 
and persecution we have experienced, attest 
the importance attributed to us. They were 
without political influence; where suffrage is 
universal, 300,000 petitioners will not be 
overlooked by politicians. They could bring 
their facts and arguinerts before the public 
only by hiring a space in the columns of a few 
newspapers ; we have numerous periodicals, 
many of them of the largest size, exclusively 
devoted to the propagation of our opinions, 
while many religious and political journals 
are aiding us in exhibiting the evils of slavery 
and the advantages of emancipation. They 
were cheered by no official sanction of their 
efforts ; we are encouraged and stimulated in 
many instances, by the approving voice of the 
representatives of the people. 

We ask Congress to abolish slavery in the 
District. Is the prayer presumptuous or un- 
constitutional? If so, it becomes not the 
House of Representatives to rebuke us; for, 
on the 19th January, 1829, that body “ Re- 
solved, That the Committee on the District 
of Columbia be directed to enquire into the 
expediency of providing, by law, for the gra- 
dual abolition of slavery within the District, 
in such manner that the interests of no indi- 
vidual shall be injured thereby.” Here we 
have the solemn admission of the popular and 
most numerous branch of the legislature, that 
the question of abolition is one of expediency 
alone, and not of constitutional power; and 
that slavery may be terminated by law, with- 
out injury to any individual. And what sen- 
timents on this subject have been uttered by 
the State Legislatures? In 1828, the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania instructed their mem- 
bers of Congress “to procure, if practicable, 
the passage of a law to abolish slavery in the 





_ ® Many of the commoners and lords were deeply 
interested in West Indian plantations; and a large 
estate, well stocked with slaves, was held by a char- 
tered society of the established church. 


District of Columbia.” 
bly of New York voted to direct the repre- 
sentatives from that State “to make every 
proper exertion to effect the passage of a law 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia.” 
chusetts “ Resolved, That Congress, having 
exclusive legislation in the District of Colum- 
bia, possess the right to abolish slavery and 
the slave trade therein, and that the early 
exercise of such right is demanded by the 
enlightened sentiment of the civilized world, 
by the principles of the revolution, and by 
humanity.” 
sion, “ Resolved, That Congress, having ex- 
clusive legislation in the District of Columbia, 
_e the right to abolish slavery in said 





































restrained by a regard to the public good.” 
The next session, both branches of the legis- 
lature resolved “ ‘That the rights of justice, 
the claims of humanity and the common good 
alike demand the entire suppression of the 
slave trade now carried on in the District of 
Columbia.” 
sentatives of the Legislature of Maine “ Re- 
solved that the continuance of slavery within 
the sacred enclosure and chosen seat of the 
National Government, is inconsistent with a 
due regard to the enlightened judgment of 
mankind, and with all just pretensions on our 
part to the character of a free people, and is 
adapted to bring into contempt republican 
liberty, and render its influence powerless 
throughout the world.” 
Legislature of Vermont, without a dissenting 
voice, instructed the representatives in Con- 
gress “to use their utmost efforts to procure 
the abolition of slavery and the slave trade in 





THE FRIEND. 


In 1829, the Assem- 


In 1837, the Senate of Massa- 


The other house, the same ses- 


istrict, and that its exercise should only be 


In 1838, the House of Repre- 


The same year, the 


the District of Columbia.” Yet there are 
those who would fain paralyze all our efforts 
by the assurance that public opinion is 


against us! 


But we are urged to desist, not only be- 


cause our object is impracticable, but also 


because it is unlawful. ‘“ When the people,” 
we are told, “are bound by laws emanating 
from a legislative assembly wherein they 
have no representatives, their will must be 
ascertained by manifestations from them- 
selves.” But why ought Congress to ascer- 
tain the will of the people of the District? 
Because “the Declaration of Independence 
derives all just powers of the government 
from the consent of the governed.” But are 
laws binding only on such as approve of them? 
No. ‘ When the people are represented in 
the legislative assembly, the consent of the 
whole must be inferred from the voice of the 
representative majority.” Now it so happens 
that the whole people of the United States, 
by the voice of the representative majority, 
assented to the provision of the constitution, 
that a district, ten miles square, should be 
placed under the absolute and exclusive juris- 
diction of Congress. To this arrangement, 
the people inhabiting the present District 
gave their assent through their representa- 


tives. Afterwards, when they themselves 
were set off by the legislatures of Virginia 
and Maryland, to be the subjects of this ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, they through their repre- 
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sentatives in the legislatures, consented to be 
thus placed under the authority of congress. 
And shall we now be gravely tcld, alier these 
people have thus consented to be governed, 
in all cases whatsoever, by the national legis- 
lature, and after the people of the United 
States have, for this purpose, vested unlimited 
and exclusive jurisdiction in congress, that it 
is contrary to the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that this jurisdiction 
should secure to each inhabitant of the District 
the “ inalienable rights of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness !” 
tion derives the powers of the government 
from the consent of the governed, from what 
representative majority, we would ask, are 
we to infer the consent of six thousand of the 
people of the District to be reduced to chat- 
tels; to be robbed of the rights of humanity ; 
to be converted, with their wives and children, 
into articles of merchandise ? 


Again, if the declara- 


Surely the friends of emancipation will not, 


after their past experience, look upon public 
opinion as an invincible enemy ; stil) less will 
they believe that the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is the death-warrant of human rights 
in the national domain. 
which they are contending, are the principles 
of the declaration ; the means they are using, 
are those given them by the constitution— 
freedom of speech and of the press—petition 
and the elective franchise ; and, by the bless- 
ing of God on these principles and means, 
they will yet convert public opinion into an 
ally, will yet purge the capital of the republic 
of its loathsome plague, and restore the fede- 
ral government to its legitimate functions, of 
establishing justice and securing the bless- 
ings of liberty. 


The principles for 


Bedford, September, 1839. 
For ‘* The Friend.” 
Discrimination in the Use of Means. 


In looking, lately, over a copy of “ Purver’s 


Translation ot the Holy Seriptures,” which 


formerly belonged to that dignified minister 
of the gospel, Abraham Gibbons, I found the 
accompanying notes in his hand writing, aud 
they are believed to be his own reflections. 
Perhaps the editor of “ The Friend” will 
agree with the writer of this, that they are 
worthy of being recorded in its pages. R. 
‘We must not presume upon the means 
without God, nor upon God without the 
means: not upon the means without God, 
because the pipe cannot convey without the 
spring communicates ; not upon God without 
the means, because the goings forth of Pro- 
vidence are always in the path of diligence. 
Therefore, in the assault of Amalek, whilst 
Moses goes to prayer, Joshua must go and 
fight. So the proceedings of a Christian’s 
faith should always be upon the mount and 
industry in the valley. While the heart is 
lifted up, the hand should be stretched out. 
He only may rest in God, that hath been 
restless in the means. He that can fully lay 
out himself in God’s way, may confidently lay 


up his faith in God’s providence. I must sow, 


my seed, and wait upon the clouds; do my 
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THE FRIEND. 


seiananeail si 


work, and leave the event to God. I must 
neither be idle in the means, nor make an idol 
of the means. I will, therefore, henceforth 
lay my hands to the means as if they were all 
in all; and yet raise my eyes above the means 
as if they were nothing at all. 

** Cicero spoke at random, when he said, 
Ad decus and libertatem nati sumus ; we are 
born to liberty and honour. It is thou, O 
regenerate soul, that art born a child of love 
and heir of glory ; thou art he, O excellent 
saint, that art clothed with the sun, crowned 
with the stars, and reckoned among the 
angels of God. O think upon thy dignity 
and consider: will an emperor live like a 
beggar? Is it a becoming thing for those 
that are clothed in scarlet to embrace a dung- 
hill? Am I born of God, and shall I live 








with the presence of God! The joy of which 
glorious presence, the fulness of which joy, 
the sweetness of which fulness, the eternity 
of which sweetness, the heart of man in its 
largest thoughts, cannot conceive. 

Lord, let the thoughts of the joy and glory 








the swelling vanity of science, to think that 
the whole field of its most ambitious enter. 
prises may be swept away altogether, and 
there remain before the eye of Him who sit- 
teth on the throne an untravelled immensity, 
which he hath filled with innumerable splen- 


which thou hast prepared for me in the hea-|dours, and over the whole face of which he 
vens, turn away my soul from the pleasures| hath inscribed the evidence of his high attri- 


and delights which present themselves on 
earth ; that, neglecting them, I may be press- 
ing to thee, and breathing forth with thine, 
“QO, when shall I come and appear before 
God!” 


THE HUMAN EYE. 


“ But, of all the tracks of conveyance which 
God has been pleased to open up between the 


lip Sih 
mr’. 


like a man? Hath God raised my spirit| mind of man and the theatre by which he is 
with the highest excellencies, and shall I| surrounded, there is none by which he 80 | 
stain my nobleness with poor empty vanities? | multiplies his acquaintance with the rich and | 
May I feed upon Christ, and shall I feed upon | varied creation on every side of him, as by | 
dust? Shall I sit to judge the world, and | the organ of the eye. It is this which gives| 
shall I be a drudge to the world? Hath | to him his loftiest command over the scenery 
Christ prepared for me a mansion in the|of nature:—it is this by which so broad a 
heavens, and shall I be grovelling in the/ range of observation is submitted to him;—it | 
earth? Am I a child of light, and shall 1|is this which enables him, by the act of a| 
commit the works of darkness? Ne; (as| single moment, to send an exploring look over | 
says Seneca) I am born to greater and higher | the surface of an ample territory, to crowd | 
things than to be a slave to lust, or a drudge | his mind with the whole assembly of its ob- 
to the world.” jects, and to fill his vision with those count. | 

« Pure love runs clearly out of itself into| less hues which diversify and adorn it ;—it a 
the bosom of the object that is beloved.| this which carries him abroad, over all that 
Heavenly love centres no lower than heaven | is sublime in the immensity of distance ; which 
itself; it is only God it loves, and it is only | sets him, as it were, on an elevated platform, 
in God it lives. If love is a beam, it is only | from whence he may cast a surveying glance 
as it stands in reference to the sun; if it loves| over the arena of innumerable worlds; which 
the creature, it is only as it is a step to ad-| spreads before him so mighty a province of| 


“f vance it nearer Ged. Lord, I would not care | contemplation, that the earth he inhabits only | 


for heaven, if it were not for thee; neither| appears to furnish him with the pedestal on| 
would I love myself, were I not in thee.” which he may stand, and from which he may 
“Here the vessel is too capacious to be|descry the wonders of all that magnificence, | 


‘ filled with all the pleasures and delights the| which the Divinity has poured so abundantly 


world can lay together; but hereafter, our|around him. It is by the narrow outlet of the 
pleasures and delights shall be too full for the | eye that the mind of man takes its excursive 


; ¥ most capacious vessel to comprehend. Our | flight over those golden tracks, where, in all 
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glory shall be so great, that power, as|the exhaustlessness of creative wealth, lie 
well as goodness, shall come forth from God | scattered the suns and the systems of astro- 
himself, to renew and enlarge these vessels,|nomy. But, oh! how good a thing it is, and 
that so they may be capable to receive and | how becoming well for the philosopher to be 
retain that glory ; and strength and love may | humble, amid the proudest march of human 


" go forth together with prepared and raised | discovery, and the sublimest triumphs of the 


ispositions, suited to such a transcendent | human understanding, when he thinks of that 
and high condition. unscaled barrier, beyond which no power, 
We are too weak for such a weight ofjeither of the eye or of the telescope, shall 
glory; therefore God will bear us up, that|ever carry him; when he thinks that, on the 
we may bear up it: and because our joys/ other side of it, there isa height, and a depth, 
cannot fully enter into us, we shall fully enter|and a length, and a breadth, to which the 
into them. Who would then set so large a/ whole of this concave and visible firmament 
vessel as the soul under a few drops of carnal | dwindles into the insignificancy of an atom; 
pleasure, and neglect the springs and streams | and, above all, how ready should he be to 
of everlasting joy? O my soul! what a glo-|cast his every lofty imagination away from 
rious day is there coming, when the vessels| him, when he thinks of the God who, on the 
of mercy shal] be cast into the ocean of| simple foundation of his word, has reared the 
mercy, and be filled to the brim with mercy ! | whole of this stately architecture, and, by the 
when the sons of pleasure shall drink their | force of his preserving mind, continues to up- 
fill at the torrents of pleasures, and be set for| hold it;—ay, and should the word again come 
ever at rest in the rivers of pleasures! when | out from him, that this earth shall pass away, 
the soul that is sick of love, shall lie in the|and a portion of the heavens which are around 
bosom of love, and for ever take its fill of|it shall again fall back into the annihilation 
love! when the children of God shall have a|from which he at first summoned them,— 
full fruition of God, and be for ever satisfied | what an impressive rebuke does it bring on 


butes, in all their might, and in all their 
manifestation !”—Chalmers. 


WARM HOUSES FOR CATTLE. 


It is evident to every observing farmer, 
that cattle ought to have a warm house dur. 
ing the winter in our cold climate. Much 
less fodder is necessary to support cattle and 
keep them in good condition, if they have a 
warm place in cold weather. If an animal is 
in a barn or stable through which the wind 
can whistle, and the snow drive, in the severe 
weather when man needs his woollen gar- 
ments, close rooms, and a good fire, to keep 
him comfortable, surely they must suffer, and 
while suffering they cannot thrive, and a large 
quantity of fodder will be necessary to sup- 
port life. 

But in making the cattle house warm, it 


| must not be forgotten that animals, as well 


as men, need pure air to breathe, and a num- 
ber of large animals require a large quantity 
of this requisite of life. To give the advan- 
tages of a warm hcuse, and pure air for respi- 
ration, it should be open in front, at least for 
a few feet in width, near the heads of the 
cattle, and all other parts should be made 
close and warm as possible. 

It is very important that the cold air 
should be excluded from under the house, 
both on account of its rendering the cattle 
uncomfortable and causing the manure to 
freeze to the floor. Some sheds in which 
cattle are sheltered are left open at top, 
when they might be rendered comfortable in 
a very little time, by laying even a coarse 
floor and throwing some fodder on it. When 
the boarding is open, the tie up may be made 
warn) for a time by plastering with green 
manure, and this method, with close attention 
to repairs during the winter, is much better 
than none, in keeping the poor animals warm; 
but the better way is to have a good tight 
boarding or some batterns to stop the cracks, 
as these will be permanent improvements that 
will save more than twice the expense in one 
season.— Yankee Farmer. 


Bremen Wine Cellar. 


At Bremen there is a wine cellar, called 
the Store, where five hogsheads of Flemish 
wine have been preserved since the year 
1625. These five hogsheads cost 1;200 
francs. Had this:sum been put out to com- 
pound interest, each hogshead would now be 
worth above a thousand millious of money ; 
a bottle of this precious wine would cost 
21,799,480 francs; and a single wine-glass, 
2,723,000 francs, (or about 110,000. Eng- 
lish.) 











For “ The Friend.” 
SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 

Samuel Fothergill, of Warrington, in Lan- 
cashire, England, was the sixth son of John 
Fothergill and Margaret his wife, both minis- 
ters of the gospel, the former of whom left a 
journal of his life, religious experience, and 
travels in the ministry. Although the father 
was religiously concerned to endeavour to 
Jead the tender minds of his children to piety 
and virtue, yet his admonitions for a season 
seemed lost upon his son, who, being of an 
active, lively disposition, and mostly, during 
his apprenticeship, from under the watchful 

e of his affectionate parent, gave way to 
hia natural inclinations, indulged himself in 
the gratifications of folly and licentiousness, 
violating the repeated convictions of Divine 
Grace in his own mind, which had been mer- 
cifully extended from his early years, thus 
wounding the soul of his father, who beheld 
with grief his unsanctified career. Yet his 
faithful labours proved afterwards as bread 
cast upon the waters, which returned after 
many days; for about the twenty-first year 
of his age, the visitation of heavenly love was 
so powerfully renewed, that it proved effec- 
tual to turn his steps out of the paths of 
vanity; and as he afterwards expressed, with 
humble and awful gratitude to the Preserver 
of men, “It then appeared clear to his under- 
standing, that would be the last call his 
heavenly Father would favour him with,” he 
therefore consulted no lorger with flesh and 
blood, but gave up to the holy visitation, 
experiencing repentance towards God, and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, devoting his 
whole heart and affections to seek reconcilia- 
tion with his Creator, through the mediation 
of his dear Son, and abiding in great humility 
under the purifying operation of the Holy 
Ghost and fire, he became thereby prepared 
for those services into which he was after- 
wards called. 

But a few months elapsed after he was 
thus engaged to seek the way to Zion with 
his face thitherward, before he was engaged, 
by the constraining power and love of God, 
to open his mouth in public testimony to the 
sufficiency of that holy arm that had been 
made bare for his deliverance; a dispensation 
of the ministry being committed to his charge, 
he attended faithfully thereto, and moved 
therein at the requirings, and under the direc- 
tion of Divine Wisdom, by which means he 
soon became an able minister of the gospel, 
called and qualified by the Holy Spirit. He 
laboured with diligence, and devoted much of 
his time and strength, when health permitted, 
to the service of his dear Lord and Master ; 
for the continuance of whose favour, he count- 
ed nothing too near or too dear to part with, 
that he might be instrumental in gathering 
souls to God, which was the object he had 
in'view in all his gospel labours. Being dili- 

t himself, he endeavoured much to excite 

riends toa due and constant attendance of 
meétings for religious worship, and those for 
the discipline of the church. 

A-commiunication is extant, addressed by 
him to the monthly méeting of which he was 


a member; ag it is without date, the time of| gently seek him; for he has appeared to me 












sions, his gratitude for deliverance from the|has done so much for my soul. 
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writing it can only be conjectured. It was| when I was afraid I was forgotten, as a morn- 
probably composed soon after his first appear-|ing without clouds, to my exceeding great 


ance in the ministry, and sets forth his humi- | encouragement and consolation, and strength- 


liation under a sense of his former transgres-| ened me in my resolutions to follow him who 
Bear with 
thraldem of sin, and his fervent concern for) me yet a little, for I write not my own words; 
his own preservation, and that of others;|that blessed Saviour has lain it upon me, who 
exhibiting, also, his state of mind under the | is willing that all should be saved, and come 
prospects of religious duty gradually unfold-|to him; let him, I intreat you, have his per- 
ing to his view, as follows :— fect work in you; he will wash you, or else 
“Dear Friends,—It hath for some time| you can have no share in him; I can truly 
lain heavy upon me to write a few lines to| say, that during the time of my first convic- 
you, upon the following account. The Lord,|tion, my lips quivered, and my belly trem- 
in his everlasting kindness, (that long strove | bled, that my soul might have rest in the day 
with my soul,) hath been pleased to unstop|of trouble. I choose not to write this, but | 
my deaf ears that I might hear him, the| cannot be easy, unless I call others to the 
Shepherd of his flock, and to open my blind | like enjoyment; in bowels of tender love I 
eyes and let me see my state as it really was, | again salute and take my leave of you, with 
very desperate and lamentable. He hath) strong desires that you who are advanced in 
shown me the dreadful precipice 1 was on| years, and favoured with the Lord’s good- 
the brink of, and hath breathed into me the| ness, may remember me when it is well with 
breath of life, in order that I might arise| you, that I may be preserved, though beset 
from the dead and live; he has set my sins| with temptations on every hand. The Lord 
in order before me, and shown how far I had | in mercy be with yeu, saith my soul. Fare- 
estranged myself from him, and raised strong | well. Samvue. Formerci.y.” 
desires in me to return to him, the Redeemer; Through the course of his gospel labours, 
of my soul. The consideration of his kind-| both in public and private, animated by divine 
ness has raised in my soul a just abhorrence | love, he expressed a strong and ardent affec- 
of my former practices, which induces me to| tion for the rising youth, with whom he was 
make this public declaration of them in a few | frequently led to labour for their present and 
words; I know my sins are so many and eternal welfare ; and which concern was mani- 
obvious, that it is impossible and needless to| fested towards this class of all denominations. 
recount and remark upon them, for I was|The following extract from a letter, written 
then in the bond of iniquity, though it has| by him toa serious young woman, the daugh- 
pleased the Father of mercies to bring meter of religious parents, exhibits this trait in 
since into the very gall of bitterness, and into| his character, and is worthy of preservation 
anxiety of soul inexpressible, yea, not to be|/and attention for its solid and judicious 
apprehended by any but those who have trod | counsel. 
the same path, and drunk of the same cup;/ “Great has been thy advantage, dear friend, 
yet, blessed be the name of God, he that hath | in being descended from worthy parents, who, 
kindled breathings in my soul after him, would | by example and precept, have sought thy nur- 
sometimes break in upon me, and though the} ture and growth in the things of God ; the 
waves of Jordan have gone over my head, his| visitation of heavenly light and life have also 
supporting arm was underneath, that I should | been extended, and I hope ina great and good 
not be discouraged. He, in his infinite leve, | degree embraced, which has pointed out the 
has given me to understand, that the things| means of help, or the terms of happiness, and 
which belong to my peace are not utterly hid | inclined thy heart to seek it. Many are the 
from my eyes; that though I had drunk up| besetments and probations of a mind awaken- 
iniquity as the ox drinketh up water; although ed to seek an inheritance amongst the blessed, 
I had exceeded others in sin, and long done | and of various kinds they are ; but the mighty 
despite to him, yet there was mercy with| arm is revealed and made bare, for all those 
him that he might be feared. that refuse to be comforted without it. Many 
‘Now would I address myseif to the youth| are the low places the righteous tread, and in 
amongst you, and in a certain sense of the|the line of their experience deep answers 
divine extendings of that love wherewith he| deep; some are brought upon us through our 
hath loved us, do I salute you with sincere| inadvertency and negligence ; let us, then, 
desires, that that God which visited our] enquire the cause, and remove it; sometimes 
fathers, while aliens and strangers to him,/the heavens are made like brass to us, to 
may be our God; that we may embrace the | teach us how to want, and like winter seasons, 
day of our visitation, and not turn our backs/to strengthen our roots, that we grow not 
on so great a mercy as he, I am sensible, is| top-heavy; but in all things our Heavenly 
daily extending. Oh! I have tasted of his| Father deals with us tenderly and for our 
love, I have had to celebrate his name, and| good. Let, therefore, thy attention be steady 
though unfit for the work, I cannot be easy, | to Him for counsel and guidance, and he will 
or discharge my known duty, without calling | not forsake thee in the time of thy secret be- 
upon you to forsake the vanities of the world, wailings, but spread a table for thee in the 
for the end thereof is unavoidable sorrow and| desert. Oh! that our youth might thus 
endless torment ; but happy are they who, by | awfully bow under the operation of the Lord’s 
a timely application, are earnestly seeking the | hand, that their minds might be subject to him, 
Lord, who will (I speak by. blessed experi-| whose we are, and whom we ought to serve in 
ence) be found of those who early and dili-| the spirit of our minds. I feel in my mind the 


sympathy of the blessed covenant, and the 
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spreading of the Father’s wing theewards, 
and crave of the Almighty One to have thee 
in his keeping, and of thee never to forfeit it 
by any means. He is all sufficient to abide 
with thee continually. He is often with his 
people when they perceive it not; he dwells 
in the thick darkness often, and was as cer- 
tainly the mighty help of Israel when they 
groaned in anguish in the Jand of Egypt, as 
when the glory of the Lord filled the temple 
at the feast of dedication. 1 commend thee 
to him; seek him diligently, serve him 
honestly, and follow on to know his re- 
quirings with full purpose of heart to be faith- 
ful thereto, and no weapon formed against 
thee will prosper, nor any place be allotted 
so low, in which the Omnipotent arm will 
cot sustain.” 
(Conclusion next week.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
An Account of the Life of William Bennit. 
‘Continued from page 96.) 


The precise time of William Bennit’s re- 
lease from the jail at Bliborough I eannot 
find, but about the middle of next year, 1662, 
he was, with many other Friends, apprehend- 
ed in a meeting at Yarmouth, and sent to 
the prison in that place. Here eleven men 
and seven women were immured in one dun- 
geon, without necessary conveniences for 
lodging, or suitable accommodation as to 
food. On application to the bailiffs of the 
town they were removed to an upper room, 
which furnished more comfortable quarters. 
On the seventeenth of the seventh month, the 
women were set at liberty by the sessions ; 
and shortly after the recorder discharged the 
men also from confinement, on the ground 
that there was no regular process against 
them. ‘The bailiffs, however, displeased at 
their release, framed a new mittimus, on 
which they were recommitted to the same 
prison. During this imprisonment, or shortly 
after, William found his mind engaged to ad- 
dress a tender and unfeigned salutation of love 
and good will to professors. His exercise 
was chiefly on account of those who, as poor 
scattered sheep without a shepherd, were 
wandering spiritually in deserts and waste 
wildernesses, hungry and thirsty, seeking 
diligently for food with souls unsatisfied. He 
addresses them as such, who running from 
mountain to mountain, and from hill to hill, 
cannot find that food which will satisfy, and 
who, turning from one broken cistern to an- 
other, are unable to procure onc drop of water 
that will truly refresh their souls. To those 
who were seeking for the living amongst dead 
forms, searching for meat among shells, and 
substance in shadows, his mind was peculiarly 
drawn, and he earnestly desired that they 
might come to know where the Lord God, 
the good Shepherd of Israel, feeds his sheep 
and lambs, and there partake of refreshing 
streams, be strengthened by abundant pas- 
ture, and lie down in quietness and rest. He 
assures them that the mercy of the Lord was 
extended towards them, and that he was still 
seeking to gather the outcasts of Jacob, and 
the dispersed of Judah. He exhorts them to 


leave outward husks, shells, and shadows, to 
come unto Jesus, the living Bread, which 
nourisheth up the soul unto eternal life. He 
tells them that thus they should witness the 
salvation of God, which is not to be had in 
any other than in Him, who is the Word of 
God. That Word which “ was in the begin- 
ning, by whom all things were made, whether 
visible or invisible, and without whom was 
nothing made that was made. 
was life, which life is the light of men. Who 
came unto his own, and his own received him 
not, but unto them that received him, he 
gave power to become the sons of God.” “ He 



















comforter that shall abide with you for ever, 
even the Spirit of Truth, whom the world 
cannot receive, because it seeth him not, 
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In whom 


who had a body prepared him, in which he 


suffered the will of him that sent him. Who 
was born of the Virgin Mary—whom King 


Herod sought to destroy, who was baptized 
by John the Baptist, eat the passover with his 
disciples, was betrayed by Judas, and being 


judged to die by Pontius Pilate, was crucified 


without the gates of Jerusalem. Who being 
laid in a sepulchre, rose again the third day, 
according to the Scriptures, ascended up into 
Heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of God, 
being glorified with the same glory that he 
had with the Father before the world began. 
Who came again to his disciples, according 
to his promises, “I will not leave you com- 
fortless, I will come to you, I will send youa 


neither knoweth him ; but you know him, for 
he dwelleth with you, and shall be in you— 
yet a little while, and the world seeth me no 
more.” Mark this, you who are so much 
gazing and looking for his coming without, 
that you know not his coming within you to 
be a comforter. Again he saith to his dis- 
ciples, “* But you see me, and because I live 
you shall live also. And in that day you 


shall know that I am in the Father, and you | 
in me, and I in you. And he, the Spirit of 


Truth, shall lead you into all truth, and shall 
teach you all things, and shall show you 
things to come, and bring all things to your 
remembrance that I have said unto you, and 
shall reprove the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment.” His disciples, ac- 
cording to his command, waited at Jerusalem 
until they were endued with power from on 
high, and had received the promise of the 
Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth. They spake 
the wonderful things of Ged, as the Spirit 
gave them utterance. Then they came to 
witness his word fulfilled, when he said, “‘ He 
dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.” This 
is the Immortal Word which was in the be- 
ginning, which Paul (who had witnessed the 
Son of God revealed in him, and who was 
by the eternal Spirit made an able minister) 
preached, when he said, ‘“‘ None should need 


to ascend, that is, to bring Christ down from 


above, or to descend, that is, to bring Christ 
from beneath, but the word is nigh thee in 
the heart, and in the mouth, to be obeyed and 
done.” ‘This is the word of Faith that Paul 
preached nigh in the heart, even Christ in 
them the living hope,.that was as an anchor 


to their souls, sure and’ steadfast, the hope of 


glory.” 

















He shows them from Scripture that Christ 


was in them except they were reprobates ; 
that they should not need that any man teach 
them, but as Christ the anointing teacheth ; 
that in and through the operation of his Spi- 
rit the saints were born again, and witnessed 
reconciliation with God the Father. That 
those who had been as dead stones, were raised 
up living children unto Abraham; were made 
to taste that the Lord was good and gracious, 
—to handle the word of life, to feed on the 
bread of life and to drink of the cup of bless- 
ing. That thus all the faithful were baptized 


into one body, and were made to drink into 


one spirit, whereby they were brought to 


serve and worship the Lord in that fellowship 
which united their souls unto each other. 

He tells them that a mere profession will 
not save them. That many who are still in 
the pride, covetousness, vanity, pomp and vain 
glory of the world, its vain customs, inven- 
tions and traditions, who are seeking and 
loving the praise of men more than the praise 
of God, are still professing that they are justi- 
fied by Christ. That confessing that Christ 
died at Jerusalem for sinners would not sanc- 
tify the soul nor purge the conscience, until 
they should turn their minds inward to the 
pure light of Christ, which, discovering the 
sin and corruption of their own hearts, would 
also furnish them strength to resist and turn 
from it. He adds, “ Then you will come te 
feel and find Him working out the old leaven 
of sin, iniquity and corruption, and working 
you into its nature, and so you will come to 
see, feel, and witness not only a talk of it, 
but your regeneration wrought in you by 
Christ, the immortal Word. Being born 
again of the incorruptible seed, which is 
known within to bruise the serpent’s head,— 
the god of this world, the wicked spirit that 
leads man into sin, which hath been in his 
heart lord, head, and king.” 

After William’s release from prison he 
seemed wholly given up in body and mind to 
serve the Lord. He spared no pains that he 
might forward the cause of truth, and his 
care was great over the church of Christ. 
He had the true qualifications of an elder and 
minister of Christ, and in his travels abroad in 
the work of the gospel, he walked in holi- 
ness, meekness and godly fear. As an ex- 
ample of humility, self-denial and meekness, 
he behaved himself towards the meanest. He 
was an incessant labourer in the gospel, and 
although very infirm in body, yet in his 
ministry he was carried forth with such fer- 
vency and zeal for the Lord, that there ap- 
peared no weakness in him. 

About the commencement of the year 1664 
he was again apprehended at a meeting, in 
Norfolk, and because of his faithfulness to 
the command of his Master, swear not at all, 
he was committed to the jail at Norwich. 
Here he remained most of the year. In the 
third month he addressed an epistle to Friends 
in the town of Yarmouth, exhorting them to 
bear a faithful testimony for the truth in that 
day of trial. He endeavours to encourage 
them not to flinch from the attendance of their 
religious meetings, either from the fear of 
man, or from a slothful careless spirit. He 
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desires that in stillness, quietness, in peace, life.” “1 am the way, the truth, and the 
patience and contentedness, they might pos- | life, no man cometh to the Father but by me.” 


sess their soul, and know the dominion of | 
truth over all the thoughts, reasonings, and 
consultings, which the enemy would seek to 
infuse into their minds. He tells them if the 
Lord be for them, they need not matter who 
should be against them, and expresses his 
conviction, that everlasting mercy is still ex- 
tended towards the poor and needy, and that, 
He who is a shadow from the heat, a deli- 
verer out of trouble, will yet appear for the 
help of those who have no other helper but 
him. He concludes thus, 

“So the Lord be with you, and gird up 
your loins with courage, boldness, strength, 


and valour, and spread upon you the mantle | 


of faithfulness, and cause you to persevere on 
in the perpetual patience, to abide in the con- 
tinual content, and therein to run the race 


that is set before you, which you have begun. | pel came not in word only, but also in power 
The Lord Almighty of heaven and of earth,|and in the Holy Ghost. 
for his own seed’s sake, keep you from faint-| power of the Holy Ghost to be the internal 
ing by the way, and carry you through all essential part, and the words the exterior 





Again, “ no man cometh unto me, except the 
Father which sent me draw him.” “I am 
come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” And the 
Apostle says, “ The letter killeth, but the 
Spirit giveth life.” This life and power is 
the distinguishing glory and excellency of the 
gospel dispensation. it is the grace of God 
which came by Jesus Christ that brings sal- 
vation, and hath appeared unto all men, and 
is the great agent in his hand in perfecting 
the redemption and salvation of mankind. 
Joseph Phipps says, “ without troubling 
myself with the unnecessary pedantry of ety- 
mologies, I shall say, we allow the word gos- 
pel, in an extended sense, may include both 
the mystery and the history, the inward and 
outward process of our Saviour, for the gos- 


you may meet with, either outwardly or in-| declarative, and occasional expression of it. 
wardly, and preserve you to the end. That,|We admit the history metonymically to a 
dear lambs, we may lay down our heads to-|share of the title, but not to engross it; lest 


gether in the sweet bosom of the Lord God 
of everlasting rest, peace and quietness; in 
whose sweet, meek, heavenly, humbling, melt- 
ing love, my soul dearly salutes you, and com- 
mits you all unto the Lord God ae 


(To be continued.) 





For ‘*‘ The Friend.” 
PHIPPS ON THE GOSPEL. 


The gospel is a dispensation of the divine 
life, spirit and power of God, ushered into the 
world by his beloved Son, for the regener- 


the power which is the life and reality of it 
should be excluded, and people be deceived 
into a belief, that the gospel essentially con- 
sists of nothing but words. 

“« We are far from denying that Paul, Pe- 
ter, or any other true minister of Christ, 
preached the gospel, when by inspiration they 


preached concerning the historical process of 


Christ, but we cannot allow that this compre- 
hends the whole of the gospel they preached. 
For we read in their writings, that the gos- 
pel is the power of God unto salvation, and 
that it shines as a light in the heart, to give 
the knowledge of the glory of God. The 


ation, sanctification and justification of fallen | doctrines of the gospel are also called the 
man. “Iam not ashamed of the gospel of| gospel; but it is evident, neither the history 


Christ,” said Paul, “for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believes, to 
the Jew first, and also to the Greek. For 
therein is the righteousness of God revealed 
from faith to faith; as it is written, the just 
shall live by faith; for the wrath of God is 
revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men, who hold the 
truth in unrighteousness, because that which 
may be known of God is manifest in them, 
for God hath showed it unto them.” To the 
Corinthians, he says, “ But we preach Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness, but unto 
them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God.” ‘The sume Jesus Christ, 
who was crucified without the gate, was 
preached by the Apostles as the power and 
wisdom of God for the salvation of sinners, 
both by his outward coming in the flesh, as 
the propitiation for all mankind, and in his 
second appearance in Spirit, as the light, life 
and power of God to root out sin, regenerate 
and sanctify and justify the soul. 

“ Search the Scriptures,” said our Saviour, 
“for in them ye think ye have eternal life, 
and they are they that testify of me; but ye 
will not come unto me that ye might have 


nor the doctrines are the essential gospel in- 
tended iu Galationsi. For we find, after the 
Apostle had said, “If any man preach any 
other gospel unto you than that ye have re- 
ceived, let him be accursed ;” he shows what 
he meant by the gospel they had received in 
the xi, xii, 15th and 16th verses. “1 certify, 
you brethren, that the gospel which was 
preached of me, is not after man. For | 
neither received it of man, neither was I 
taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ. But when it pleased God who sepa- 
rated me from my mother’s womb, and called 
me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that 
I might preach him among the heathen, im- 
mediately I consulted not with flesh and 
blood. The gospel here intended, is plainly 
the immediate revelation of the Son of God 
within him, and neither an historical nor doc- 
trinal relation of things without him. It is 
against the oppugners of this internal essen- 
tial gospel, which is not of man, nor by man, 
but by the revelation of Jesus Christ within 
man, that the Apostle twice pronounces 
anathema. 

The opponent whom he is answering al- 
lows, that the gospel was attended by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, but asserts it was 
not that power. J. Phipps replies, the apostle 






We believe this 
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saith it is the power; then not we, but him- 
self contradicts the apostle. In demonstration 
of this gospel spirit and power Paul preached, 
that the faith of his hearers might be fixed in 
this power of God, and not in the private in- 
terpretations of men’s wisdom. His fellow 
believers preached under the influence of the 
same divine power which pricked their hearers 
in their hearts, and so must all that truly 
preach the gospel. ‘The apostle declares he 
would know not the speech of them that are 
puffed up, but the power. For the kingdom 
of God is not in word, but in power. That 
everlasting power is the spirit of the gospel, 
wherein it mainly and most essentially con- 
sists; as the essentiality of the man doth of 
the rational soul; and the words and matters 
preached or written, are as the body or pre- 
sent outside. The apostle describes what 
kinds of men those would be, who having a 
form of godliness, would deny the power, and 
directs, “ from such turn away.” 

His opponent supposes these two cases: 
“ First, if I and some ef my brethren were 
confined for rebellion, without any prospect 
but that of death, and @ royal messenger 
brought a proclamation to the gate for our 
pardon and enlargement; or second, if we 
were actually brought to the place of execu- 
tion, and the king’s son in his father’s name, 
there declared a free and full pardon to us, 
on practical conditions.” Upon these sup- 
positions he queries whether these declara- 
tions would not be gospel or glad tidings to 
us. I answer, yes, if the real fulfilment of 
them certainly ensues ; but if not, they would 
prove sad tidings, and depress us the more 
upon a disappointment. Will he say that the 
whole is done by reading the proclamatioa’? 
Is not the material part to follow? Are we 
delivered by hearing? Is it not necessary 
that we should fulfil the terms required, and 
then be unfettered and unbound, or the prison 
doors set open to us? And is this not the 
essential part? The words declare the kind 
offer and the good intent, but the executive 
power sets at liberty; and which is prefer. 
able, if considered apart. Which would a 
man choose, to hear of liberty or to enjoy it? 
To resolve the whole of the gospel into mere 
tidings, and to reduce it into bare report, is 
to exclude the powerful reality which gives 
deliverance, from any share in the title, as 
though the report was the Saviour, and the 
notion, the salvation. This is what we can- 
not admit as an article in our creed. We 
know no Saviour but Christ, nor any salva- 
tion without his power. 


Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 


The Pursuit of Knowledge consistent with 
Religion.” 


Although human learning is not of itself 
sufficient to lead us to that knowledge which 
alone can make wise unto salvation, I think 
there may be almost as great a danger in 
despising it too much, as in giving it too high 
a place in our estimation ; for in studying the 
lives of the eminently good, we continual] 
find fresh evidence to convince us, that learn. 
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a life of holiness and dedication. 

This opinion may be supported on very 
high authority. We read that “ Moses was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ;” 
yet we know that he was preserved from all 
their abominations. 

It was not either learning or science that 
became a snare to Solomon; although his 
*“* wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the child- 
ren of the east country, and all the wisdom of 
Egypt.” ‘And his fame was in all nations 
round about.” And he spake of trees, from the 
cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the 
hyssop that epringeth out of the wall. He 
spake also of beasts and of fowl, and of creep- 
ing things, and of fishes;” none of these 
things had a tendency to lead him into idvla- 
try. He continued to be the dedicated and 
highly favoured servant of the Lord, until the 
indulgence of sinful pleasures “ turned away 
his heart after other gods.” 

When Paul became a chosen vessel, his 
learning and talents were sanctified, and all 
were evidently permitted to “ work together 
for good” in his labours amongst the Gentiles. 
Numerous illustrations of the subject in ques- 
tion can be furnished by every age of the 
Christian church ; and our own society, in its 
rise and progress, is not without affording 
striking examples of it. 

Robert Barclay, William Penn, Thomas 
Story, Anthony Purver, with many others of 
our early Friends, were men of deep learo- 
ing, who, with Paul, were brought “ to cot _. 
all things but loss, for the excellency of te 
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our existence.” 


OSTRICHES. 


According to native testimony, the male 
ostrich sits on the nest (which is merely a 
hollow space scooped out in the sand) during 
the night, the better to defend the eggs from 
jackals and other nocturnal plunderers ; to- 
wards morning he brummels, or utters a 
grumbling sound, for the female to come and 
take his place; she sits on the eggs during 
the cool of the morning and evening. In the 
middle of the day, the pair, leaving the eggs 
in charge of the sun, and “ forgetting that 
the foot may crush them, or the wild beasts 
break them,” employ themselves in feed- 
ing off the tops of bushes in the plain near 
their nest. Looking aloft at this time of 
day, a white Eyyptian vulture may be seen 
soaring in mid air, with a large stone be- 
tween his talons. Having carefully surveyed 
the ground below him, he suddenly lets fal! 
the stone, and then follows it in rapid de- 
scent. Let the hunter run to the spot, and 
he will find a nest of probably a score of 
eggs (each equal in size to twenty-four hen’s 
eggs), some of them broken by the vulture. 






ed and scientific pursuits are compatible with | allcwable, but conducive to the great ends of 





Flowers of rhetoric in sermons or serious 
discourses, are like the blue and red flowers 
in corn, pleasing to those who come only for 
amusement, but prejudicial to him who would 
reap the profit. 
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We have been requested to mention, that 
persons having charge of memorials to the 
legislature of this state, relating to the punish- 
ment of death, are desired to forward them 
early, by private conveyance, to George W. 
Taylor, No. 50 North Fourth street. 

An article headed “ The Classics,” in an- 
swer to P. on the same subject, is necessarily 
goa but will have a place in our next. 

n his essay, P. refers to an article which 
appeared in the National Gazette, with the 
title, “ Our Own Tongue.” This article we 
have deemed proper to transfer to our columns 
to-day, not only on account of its connection 
with the subject of controversy between our 
correspondents, but as possessing in itself a 
character which will commend it to readers 





The jackal is said to roll the eggs together to | of taste, and those who would duly estimate 
break them, whilst the hyena pushes them off} the riches and beauty of their mother tongue. 


with its nose to bury them at a distance.— 


Alezander’s Expedition of Discovery. 
mm 


From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 


knowledge of Christ,” and whose talents ad , Suggested after reading lines by Frances K. Burusr, 


attainments became subservient to the highest 
purposes. But it is not alone from accounts 
of the eminently religious that deep instruc 

tion is to be derived. The lives of literar, 
and scientific men frequently bear testimor.y 
to the “ truth as it is in Jesus,” and it is often 
unspeakably edifying to find, that the gospel 
has been received with the simplicity of little 
children, by those whose talents and acquire- 
ments have excited universal admiration. 
_Amongst such men, I know of none, the study 
of whose character affords more instruction 
than that of Herman Boerhaave. “So far 
was this truly eminent man from being made 
impious by his philosophy, or vain by his ex- 
traordinary genius, that he ascribed all his 
abilities to the bounty, and all his good quali- 
ties to the grace of God.” It was his daily 
pracstice, through his whole life, as soon as 


he rose in the morning, which was generally 


very early, to retire for an hour to private 
praye F, and to meditate on some part of the 
Script ures. 

The following tidmirable observations of 


. Lindley Murray are so much to the present 


» wpose that I cannot forbear quoting them: 
If.in the acquisition of learning and know!- 


’ -.giige, ancl in the enjoyments which they afford 
we 6 verceive that the supreme love of God 
“! > 


ravails wp our hearts; that the interests and 
i piness of others are warmly and properly 
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published in the Pennsylvania Freeman. 


Yes, in this world, all, all must share 
One lot of sorrow, pain and care ; 

Mast early find in human life, 

A weary path of toil and strife; 
Waking within the aching breast 

A longing for a place of rest. 

Then gracious Saviour !—well to thee, 
May all the heavy laden flee! 

Thou, who our human grief didst share, 
Thou who our throbbing flesh didst wear, 
Thou knowest all. To Thec, to Thee, 
Weary, oppressed, we bow the knee. 
Sick of this world’s corroding care, 

Its gay delights proved false as fair, 

We turn at last, and yield to Thee, 

Our worn hearts, worthless tho’ they be. 
Oh! when the peace of God is there, 
What different aspect life doth wear! 

Is the load heavy? It is borne 

‘Through weariness, and pain, and scorn, 
Patiently, meekly—closer still 

Cleaving to Him, whose holy will 

In mercy yives the heart to know, 
There is no rest for man below, 

Save in His love-—Then seek ye there 
The certain balm for earthly care, 

And learn, when weary, tossed, distressed, 
In Jesus only there is rest. 





A wise man will desire no more than what 
he may get justly, use soberly, and distri- 
bute cheerfully, and live upon contentedly. 


There is but one way of fortifying the soul 


felt, and that our own well-being, hereafter, | against all gloomy presages and terrors of 
‘G she chief aint and concern of our lives; we | mind; and that is, by securing to ourselves 
hs tw 'geturely trust, that our studies and lite-|the friendship and protection of that Being, 


M2)... \aLe@ments are not only innocent and | who disposes of events, and governs futurity. 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
this Institution. Apply to 


Kunser & Suarp.ess, 
No. 8 South Fourth street. 






Diep, on the 16th of tenth month last, in the 64th 
year of her age, Rrsecca Ricnarpson, a minister and 
member of the Northern District Meeting in this city. 
During her illness her bodily sufferings were at times 
great, but she was enabled to endure them with pa- 
tience and resignation, and appeared to have a prospect, 
from nearly the first attack, that she should not re- 
cover. She was frequently engaged in fervent suppli- 
cation both on her own account and for others, and 
imparted much valuable counsel to those around her. 
At seasuns she appeared wholly absorbed in devotional 
exercise, sometimes in silent communion, and at others 
pleading with her Maker in prayer or offering the 
tribute of adoration and praise. On one occasion she 
feelingly addressed some present on the right occu- 
pancy of the talent committed to them, and expressing 
the belief that if there was not more faithfulness and 
dedication, it would be taken away. Soon after lying 
down she prayed for a renewal of her patience, and 
with much fervency said, “ Bow the heavens, O Lord, 
and come down and let the light of thy countenance 
shine upon us this evening, that our strength may be 
renewed in thee, O Lord, who art fall of mercy and 
compassion.” Speaking to a friend, with reference to 
being taken away at this time, she solemnly repeated 
that passage, “ Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord ;” and we trust she has realised the truth of this 
precious ccelaration, and is how entered into the joy 
of her Lord. 

——- on third day evening, the 26th of eleventh 
month, 1839, at the residence of his son-in-law, Jos. 
D. Evernbim, of Blazing Star, New Jersey, Jacos 
Firz RANbOLPn, in the Beth year Of his age, a much 
esteemed member of Rahway and Plai ‘Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 
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